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MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT EDWIN A. LEE 


Ten years ago the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was beginning its organization of a program of vocational 
education on a nation-wide scale. On July 21st, 1917, the 
first meeting of the Board was held in the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Gathered in that room were 
D. F. Houston, the Secretary of Agriculture, who was elected 
as chairman of the Board; W. C. Redfield, Secretary of 
Commerce; W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor; P. P. Clax- 
ton, Commissioner of Education; Charles A. Greathouse of 
Indiana, representing agriculture; Arthur E. Holder, repre- 
senting labor; and James Phinney Munroe of Massachusetts, 
representing commerce and industry. By August 15th 
Charles A. Prosser had been appointed director of the Fed- 
eral Board. Two days later the Board had begun a series 
of conferences with representatives of State Boards of Edu- 
cation. Within a few weeks regional agents had been ap- 
pointed, and the work of promotion of vocational education 
was under way. By December 31st of that year every one 
of the forty-eight states had submitted plans which had 
been approved by the Federal Board. 

Next December the American Vocational Association will 
celebrate in the Los Angeles meeting the passing of the first 
ten years of vocational education in this country under na- 
tional auspices. It is thrilling to contemplate what the first 
Federal Board and its appointees did in the early months of 
its existence. A whole nation under its stimulation em- 
barked on a new and untried adventure in education, an 
idventure that challenged every one’s imagination and vi- 

ion, for it aimed to give to every citizen, high or low, that 
self respect which comes to him who can carry his own 
conomic weight. Had it not been for the great war which 
rowded such unimportant items as education from the front 
page, this step would have been heralded as the single most 
ignificant step ever taken by any nation in its educational 
ustovy. Ten years later we are commencing to’sense the 
nagnitude of that step. 

Ve shall at Los Angeles not overlook the fact that the 
lederal Board and its officers and appointees have ever 


since been carrying on the work which the first Board and 
its first staff so effectively started. We shall learn of the 
great development and advances which have occurred in 
this single decade. We shall see that whereas those pioneers, 
possessing above all a controlling faith in the crusade which 
they were starting, dared to begin their adventure with only 
the crudest of charts, we with their rich experience as a 
guide are challenged to build during the next decade an 
enduring structure which because of its strength shall bul- 
wark the whole of education. 

So I might go on mixing my metaphors! Sufficient to 
reiterate what cannot be said too often. The Los Angeles 
meeting of the American Vocational Association will make 
history. No one who can possibly plan to go can afford to 
stay away. Already we have changed the meeting places of 
all sections to larger rooms because of the certainty that the 
rooms we had at first provided will be too small. Already 
the program is assuming its final form—one meeting which 
will enlarge the term American so that it shall embrace 
Canada and Mexico as well as the United States, another in 
which the whole movement of adult education shall be 
clarified from the point of view of vocational education, 
still another in which we shall lay the foundation for an 
even greater degree of cooperation between the school and 
those who are the market for those whom we train. 

And then there is the great West which many of my read- 
ers have never seen. It will be many years before the AVA 
comes again to the Pacific slope. You will never know 
what the real meaning of American Vocational Association 
is until you see that West which is so typically American 
because it is so vitally alive to the things for which the 
Association stands. So send in your reservation and begin 
making your final plans for an inspiring and never-to-be- 
forgotten experience, the second annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association at Los Angeles, December 
17, 19 and 20. 


Epwin A. LEeg, President. 
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FRANK WIGGINS TRADE SCHOOL—“BUILDERS OF CRAFTSMEN” 





The Frank Wiggins Trade School is a public school of Los 
Angeles, now housed in a new eleven-story building extend- 
ing from Venice Boulevard to Seventeenth Street, facing 
Olive Street. 

In the latter part of 1924 vocational training had so com- 
mended itself to the Board of Education that the Board set 
aside one million dollars for the building and equipping of 
the plant now occupied, and adopted the present name, 
Frank Wiggins, in honor of the late secretary of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce. The school is the conception 
of W. S. Kienholz, director of vocational education in the 
Los Angeles public schools. 


The present capacity of the building affords instructional 
opportunity for 2500 students each period, or a total of 
5000 day students and 2500 evening students. The cost is 
represented by $700,000 for the building and $300,000 for its 
equipment. 

It is of interest to know that within this structure fifty- 
four trades and branches of trades are taught. Directing the 
administration and instructional program is Howard A. 
Campion, principal, with Hazelle S. Moore and Arthur G. 
Waidelich, coordinators, together with a corps of instructors 
carefully chosen from industry. 








CALIFORNIA 


Our New State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

William John Cooper, recently appointed State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has clearly demonstrated that 
he thoroughly appreciates the need for an effective voca- 
tional education program as a vital part of secondary edu- 
cation. 

As City Superintendent of Schools of Fresno, he recom- 
mended to his board of education that a community voca- 
tional survey be authorized. The result of that recom- 
mendation is the publication by the Division of Vocational 
Education of the University of California and of the State 
Board of Education of “A Study of Vocational Conditions in 
t:e City of Fresno” which consists of 260 pages. This study 
is a pioneer effort in community vocational surveys. 

Recently Mr. Cooper stated: “During the next two years 
secondary education in this state will be subjected to criti- 
cal investigation. One guess which your Superintendent 
would hazard at this time is that any thorough-going inves- 
tigation will indicate a need of more stopping places along 
the secondary-school path and the development of curricula 
which will porvide that pupils forced to stop at these vari- 
ous terminals may have adequate training for the vocations 
such pupils may desire to enter.” 

California is fortunate indeed to have as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction a leader who has a philosophy 
of secondary education and who gives to vocational educa- 
tion of less-than-college grade a vital place in secondary 
education. 








Wm. J. Cooper, State Superintendent of Public lustruction 
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HOW TO PROVIDE TRAINING 


For Each Individual Part Time Job Under 
Actual Employment Conditions and 
Instruction in School Part Time in 
Subjects Definitely Related 
to the Job 


By Nicworas Riccrarpi, State Director of Vocational 
Education for California 


Recently the superintendent of a manufacturing plant 
wrote to the principal of a high school about some students 
who were getting practical work in his plant, and related 
technical training and instruction in academic subjects in 
school. They were devoting one week in the plant and one 
week in school. In writing about this cooperative training 
plan, Mr. Allen A. Adams, Superintendent of the U. S. Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, made this 
statement: “We wish to commend the John C. Fremont 
High School on the type of boys sent to us. They have been 
good workers, eager to learn, and an asset to us in all they 
have done. . . . Someone must train the men of the future. 
We are glad that the high school has linked itself with in- 
dustry so that both may do their part. We believe that the 
boy will make a better tradesman when he secures school 
instruction at the same time that he is actually doing work 
on the job. 


The extent to which even the small high school boy may 
be “linked with industry” is clearly indicated by the success 
of the cooperative training program in Fort Bragg, Califor- 
nia. Superintendent Roy Good writes as follows: 


“The cooperative industrial training established this year 
by the Fort Bragg Union High School in conjunction with 
the industries in and around Fort Bragg has proven to be 
not only attractive to students but extremely timely for 
those who desire to take up vocational training during the 
high-school period. Contrary to the thoughts of many 
school people, we had no difficulty in securing the coopera- 
tion of the industries. 


“We have the cooperation of the following plants for trade 
training: The California Western Railroad and Navigation 
Co., the Coast Line Stage, Inc., the Fort Bragg News, the 
Liberty Bank, and the Union Lumber Company’s plant and 
department store. With the cooperation of these industries 
the school offers trade training in approximately 15 major 
occupations or vocations, the students being taught by 15 
experts in their respective trades. In order for an industry 
to cooperate, the man in charge of the training of students 
must be properly certificated by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and meet all general requirements for teachers. He must 
outline a course of study in his work and have it adopted by 
the high-school board of trustees and approved by the 
State Department of Education. 


“Students alternate their time on half basis between the 
regular school work and the trade training. Any plan of 
alternation that fits the boy’s work, the industry and the 
school is acceptable. We have half-day, day-about and 
week-about plans in operation. Each student elects his 
course in trade training and selection and placement is made 
in accordance with his fitness for it. Freshmen have not 
been encouraged or enrolled to take trade training. Students 
carry from two to four units of regular school work in addi- 
tion to the credits given for trade work. The amount given 
in each case depends upon the pupil’s progress but no stu- 
dent is allowed to enroll in less than four units, two of which 
must be in regular school work, and failure to keep his work 
up to standard in either place automatically removes him 
from the trade classes and places him in full-time school. 


“From 45 applications we placed 17 students in the co- 
operative training. The year is now three-fourths completed 
and 15 of those in the work have made the grade. They are 
enrolled as follows: 


No. 
Students Type of Trade Work 

2 Auto Mechanics W. W. Allen 
Electric Shop J. J. Tallman 
Forest Nursery—Reforestation C. Gerhardy 
General Mercantile—Salesman G. V. Weller 
Locomotive Machine Shop Robt. Mulholland 
Machine Shop E. L. Swinhart 
Office Practice Wm. G. Burger 
2 ‘~Printing Arthur S. Howe 


Instructor 


mR we Ww 


“Because of the limit to the number of beginners we can 
handle in each trade class, and the way high-school work is 
organized, not permitting of changes through the year with- 
out a corresponding loss of credits, the number of students 





Nicholas Ricciardi, Sacramento, Cal. 


taking trade training has been held to the minimum this 
year. We expect to increase the number each year until a 
maximum of fifty or sixty is reached.” 

The success achieved in Fort Bragg may be readily in- 
ferred from the following statements: 

Mr. W. W. Allen, President of the Coast Line Stages, Inc., 
writes as follows: “My belief in the feasibility of such a 
system to train young students of high school age has been 
strengthened by the results we have obtained by the students 
placed with us. . . I am for the vocational training and be- 
lieve it a step forward in fitting the youth of the present day 
to become useful citizens of the future.” 

Mr. E. L. Swinhart, Master Mechanic of the Union Lum- 
ber Company, expresses this opinion: “I am of the opinion 
that the plan is entirely practical and by the continuation of 
close cooperation between the school authorities and the 
shop foremen it should get very good results.” 

Mr. W. G. Collins, Plant Superintendent of the Union 
Lumber Co., writes to Superintendent Good as follows: 
(Continued on page twenty-eight) 
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GENERAL CONVENTION COMMITTEE FOR LOS ANGELES MEETING 


BEN F. Pearson, Chairman, Manager of Personnel, Southern 
California Edison Co., Los Angeles. 

Wo. S. Krennorz, Vice-Chairman, Director of Vocational 
Education, Los Angeles Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Benjy. W. Jonnson, Secretary, Assistant Director Division 
of Vocational Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Epwin A. Lees, President A. V. A., Director Division of 
Vocational Education, University of California, Berkeley. 

Joun ALttucker, President California Vocational Associa- 
tion, Vice-Principal Exeter Union High School. 

Joun C. Beswick, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, Sacramento. 

ALBERT E. Buttock, Director Commercial Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles. 

Miss G. LAuRINE BROADWELL, Assistant Supervisor Voca- 
tional Education, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Howarp Campion, Principal Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
Los Angeles. 

Raymonp J. Casey, Head of Drafting Department, Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles. 

Joun B. Corcoran, Assistant Director Vocational Education, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

FraNK CusHMAN, Supervisor Vocational Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

CuHarLes Cooke, Manager of Convention Department, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce; Miss Fanny K. EAtes, 
Assistant. 


Miss Lioy Gatpin, President High School Teacher’s Associ- 
ation, Social Science Department, Los Angeles High 
School. 

ArTHUR GoUuLD, Assistant Superintendent Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los Angeles. 

Miss Maup Hayes, President Home Economics Association 
of Southern California, Head Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Long Beach Schools, Long Beach. 

VIERLING Kersey, Assistant Superintendent Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

Rosert H. Lane, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

Mrs, Marte A. LarKey, Assistant Director Vocational Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles City Schools. 

FRANK E. Lorp, President Southern California Commercial 
Teacher’s Association; Head of Commercial Department, 
Santa Monica High School. 

Miss Hazet S. Moore, Co-ordinator Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, Los Angeles. 

NicuHotas Riccrarpi, State Commissioner of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Sacramento. 

L. G. Stier, Assistant Director Vocational Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

WitiiaM W. Tritt, President High Schools Principal's As- 
sociation; Principal Belmont High School, Los Angeles. 
ALBERT F. VANDEGRIET, President C. T. A., Southern Sec- 
tion; Head Mathematics Department, Belmont High 

School, Los Angeles. 

A. E. Watpericu, Vice-Principal of Frank Wiggins Trade 

School, Los Angeles. 


HONORARY CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Honorasie C. C. Younc, Governor State of California. 

Dr. W. W. CAMPBELL, University of California, Berkeley. 

Dr. Ernest C. Moore, Director University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

WILLIAM JoHN Cooper, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of Schools, Los An- 
geles. 

HoNoRABLE GEORGE E. Cryer, Mayor, Los Angeles. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, Executive Secretary California 
Teacher’s Association. 

Mark Kepper, County Superintendent Los Angeles County 
Schools; President California Teacher’s Association. 

J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 

Frep M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland. 

R. B. Hate, President California Development Association. 


COPY 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
San Francisco, Calif., June 28, 1927. 
Mr. Chas. A. Cooke, 
Manager, Convention & Tourist Dept., 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, California. 
Dear Mr. Cooke: 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOS AN- 
GELES, DECEMBER, 1927. 

Would like very much to assist you in carrying out what 
you have in mind; however, for some years it has been the 
policy of Trans-Continental Lines not to make any reduced 
fares from eastern points to California other than the All 
Year Tourist fares in the case of conventions and similar 
meetings during the months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary. However, this would not necessarily interfere with 
the success of the convention of the American Vocational 
Association. Delegates and their families can purchase All 
Year Tourist tickets at approximately 90 per cent of double 
the one-way fare. The difference-between All Year fares 
and the convention basis only varies from $10 to $25 accord- 
ing to the location of starting point. Furthermore, the All 


EarL_eE HouGutTon, President State Farm Bureau. 

GeorceE R. Harrison, State Master of State Grange. 

D. F. McGarry, President Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Joun F. Darton, President State Federation of Labor. 

Mrs. F. O. McCottocu, President California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Dr. MartAna BeErtora, President California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Miss Anna G. Fraser, Vice-Principal Oakland High School; 
State Director National Education Association. 

Water G. MarHewson, State Commissioner of Labor. 

O. H. Fiscuerr, President of California Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Ben W. Reap, Manager California Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 


Year Tourist tickets afford greater privileges in the way of 
choice of routes, stop-overs and limits. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) F. T. McGrynis, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco. 


July 8, 1927. 
Mr. Chas. A. Cooke, Mgr., 
Convention and Tourist Dept., 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, California. 
Dear Sir: 
CONVENTION AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, LOS ANGELES, DECEMBER, 1927: 
Confirming Mr. Marlborough’s quotation of “AYT” fares 
to Los Angeles from points named below: 
Atlanta, Ga. $154.99 
Austin, Texas __.. : : ante 105.30 
Albany, N. Y. : = : 196.88 
Baltimore, Md. __.. : : 191.21 
Boston, Mass. ne eee 211.34 
Buffalo, N. Y. on sibs: 177.64 
Chicago, Ill. = : ae 143.78 
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Cleveland, O. 164.09 
Columbus, O. 2 ’ 160.28 
Des Moines, Iowa 123.68 
Harrisburg, Pa. 188.56 
Indianapolis, Ind. - : 148.60 
Kansas City, Mo. 114.48 
Lansing, Mich. 157.68 
Louisville, Ky. 149.97 
Madison, Wisc. 131.30 
Memphis, Tenn. 132.63 
Minneapolis, Minn. 137.30 
Montgomery, Ala. 142.99 
New York, N. Y. 5 201.14 
Philadelphia, Pa. 195.31 
Terre Haute, Ind. 143.94 
Washington, D. C. 191.21 
Yours very truly, 
C. L. McFavt, 

Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager, 

Southern Pacific Company, 

Los Angeles, California. 


MEETING PLACES FOR THE AMER- 
ICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1. Industrial Education, capacity 800, Biltmore Hotel 
Ball Room. 

2. Industrial Arts, capacity 400, Biltmore Hotel Foyer. 

3. Commercial Education, capacity 2000, Belmont High 
School, Room 3. 

4. Civilian Rehabilitation, capacity 100, Biltmore Hotel, 
Room 7. 

5. Agriculture, capacity 300, City Library Lecture Audi- 
torium. 

7. Part-time Education, capacity 300, Part-time High 
School. 

8. Vocational Guidance, capacity 300, Biltmore Hotel, 
Room 3. 


HOTELS AND RATES FOR THE A.V.A. 
CONVENTION, DECEMBER 
17, 19, 20, 1927 


One Person Two Persons 
Without With Without With 
Bath Bath Bath Bath 
. Biltmore 
515 S. Olive 
. Gates 
830 W. 6th & 2.50 up i" 3.50 up 
3. Stillwell 
838 S. Grand 2.00 3.00 
. Trinity 
851 S. Grand : 2.50 up z. 3.50 up 
. Savoy 
601 W. 6th a 3.00 
. Auditorium, 
507 W. 5th S 2.00 up 
. Clark 
426 S. Hill 3.00 up 
8. Lankershim 
230 W. 7th 
. Alexandria 
210 W. 5th 
. Stowell 
416 S. Spring 2.00 up 2.50 up 
11. Cecil 
636 S. Main 50 2 50 2.50 3.50 
. Rosslyn 
453 S. Main 
3. Ritz 
813 S. Flower 2.00 up 3.00 up 
Headquarters for the Convention will be in the Los An- 
zeles Biltmore Hotel. 


$5.00 up $7.00 up 


4.00 up 
3.00 up 
4.00 up 
50up 2.50 up 4.00 up 


50up 3.50 up : 5.00 up 


J50up 2.50 up 2.00 up 3.50 up 


John R. Alltucker, President of California Vocational 


Association, Director of Vocational Education, Vallejo, 


California. 


R. V. Springall, Secretary of the California Vocational 
Association and Instructor of Electrical Work, Sacra- 
mento High School 
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A PROJECT WITH LIFE 
By Marcaret Romer, San Diego, Calif. 


A quarter horse-power gasoline engine that runs perfectly, 
attracts many interested visitors to the machine shop in the 
San Diego Senior High School. Neither boys nor men can 
resist starting it up and seeing it run and hearing its regu- 
lar, rapid chugging. 








The % H. P. engine made by the boys of the advanced 
class in Machine Shop in the San Diego Senior High 
School 


It was made by five boys in the advanced vocational class 
in machine shop in the high school under the direction of the 
instructor, W. W. Golden. 





Stanley Bartlett, one of the 5 boys who made the 4 H. P. 


engine in the San Diego Senior High School 





Mr. Golden says that from the standpoint of the interest 
it creates, he has never seen the project equalled in a ma- 
chine shop. He attributes this interest to the life in the little 
engine. It is like a living thing. It will DO something, so 
it is attractive, fascinating. 

These five boys spent three weeks at three hours per day 
on the project. The job sheet method was used. 

The engine runs. on two six-volt dry cells with a Ford 
spark coil. It is air cooled, having a fan in the fly wheel. 


W. W. Golden, Instructor in Machine Shop, and the \4 
H. P. engine made by his class. San Diego Senior High 
School 








Boys’ Vocational Cooking, Junior High School, Los An- 

geles. The only Smith Hughes class for boys in the junio: 

high schools of Los Angeles. These boys go out as assist- 

ant cooks. Most of those who finish can be found work- 
ing on diners between here and Chicago. 
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Mr. Golden says that this little engine involves every 
process that is required to build a large engine, with far 
greater economy of material, costing only about $10 com- 
plete. It demands, he says, equal accuracy and even finer 
workmanship than would be needed to produce a larger 
machine. 

Mr. Golden tells us that some 60 students benefitted by 
the project besides the five who actually made it. 

This engine will be kept in the class room for a demon- 
strator but others are going to be made from this model. 
One big-hearted chap has already started one as a Christmas 
present for his little brother. 


By P. H. Heron, Supervisor Industrial Education 


San Diego, California, is a city of over 150,000 in popula- 
tion, located twenty miles from the Mexican border. 

San Diego is not an old manufacturing city, although it 
has a number of manufacturing plants that make a variety 
of products. 

The trade work given by the city schools is done at the 
San Diego High School. At present, there is being offered a 
three-year trade course in printing, automobile work, ma- 
chinist trade, and electrical work. The trade work consists 
of two years at the Senior High School, with the last year 
on a cooperative basis. 

Some of the students spend most of their last year in in- 
dustry, and only where a student is not employed does he 
work at the school during his third year. 

During the past year, twenty-three students graduated 
from the trade courses, and all of them have been placed in 
industry. 


IDAHO 


Vocational Classes Popular With Railroad 
Men 


By Wiui1AM Kerr, State Director of Vocational Education 


The Idaho State Board for Vocational Education has been 
conducting an interesting line of educational work with the 
employees of the Oregon Short Line Railroad Shop at Poca- 
tello. Mr. N. B. Giles, State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, organized and conducted two foremanship 
conferences during October, 1926. The conferences lasted for 
two weeks. Two two-hour sessions were held each day. A 
group of 24 foremen attended each morning session and an- 
other group of 20 foremen the afternoon session. 





Log scaling class scaling a set of logs after discussion of 

methods in the class room. Class held by the State Board 

of Vocational Education in cooperation with the Humbird 

Lumber Company, Priest River, Idaho, and taught by 
C. E. Knouf 


As a result of these conferences, the foremen sold the vo- 
cational program to their men and organized classes from 
each department. Either foremen or well experienced men 
with natural teaching ability were secured to teach them 
through the discussion method. At least 20 per cent of all 
the men employed took some kind of evening class in trade 





work. The kind of courses given, the number of classes held, 
and the attendance were as follows: 





No. 

Classes Name of Class Attendance 
Z Air Brake and Federal Inspection 57 
1 Electricity and Magnetism 27 
1 Locomotive Valve Setting 21 
4 Acetylene Welding 42 
1 Lettering and Sign Painting 14 
2 A. R. A. Rules and Safety Appliances 31 
1 Heat Treatment of Iron and Steel _ 16 
2 Blue Print Reading and Mechanical Draw- 

ing 38 
14 classes 246 














A class of Vocational Boys from the High School at 
Boise, Idaho, studying farm sheep 


NEW MEXICO INVITES YOU 


By H. M. Garpner, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 


Those from the east attending the Los Angeles meeting 
should plan a stop at the old, old town of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. At that time, rather than in this limited space in 
the News BULLETIN, we will show to you the evidence that 
New Mexico is keeping abreast with the onward march of 
Vocational Education. 

We will also want to show you a most unique and inter- 
esting part of the Southwest. “It is a land of limitless pan- 
oramas and distances dwarfed by the clear, dry air; of 
flooding sunshine and intense color; of snow-capped peaks 
and twisting, abysmal gorges; of sage and cedar and moun- 
tain forests; of lazy rivers and plunging torrents; of broad 
mesas and rich, peaceful valleys. It is a land where the sun- 
set’s flame and the afterglow softens the harsh outlines of 
the wilderness into a picture of unspeakable beauty; where 
the silence listens and the night stars glow like headlights.” 

Our Indians can show you—and prove, to their satisfac- 
tion—that consecrated dance ceremonials are essential to 
producing corn for the family. Just how the continued and 
rhythmic beat of the drums, together with the dance of ear- 
nest bucks and squaws, can invoke the blessings of the gods 
and bring rain and development to the crop, must be ob- 
served to be appreciated. 

Vocational Education now is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of teaching those to farm who first taught us. 

The Indian women of the Southwest also have problems 
in home economics; some of them contribute the major por- 
tion of the family income. Next page is cut of a San 
Ildefonso group at work making black pottery. Marie (cen- 
ter) is one of the famous makers of pottery in the South- 
west. The retail value of Indian products varies according 
to the beauty of shape and design. - 

Travelers en route to the American Vocational Association 
meeting at Los Angeles may have the opportunity in New 
Mexico of viewing the quaint pueblo dwellings of the Indi- 

(Continued on page twenty-four) 




















Pueblo Women Plastering Their Home 


Bess CHAPPELL, Salem Oregon 


State Supervisor and Teacher-Trainer of Home Economics 
Education. Graduate of South Dakota Agricultural College 
and Columbia. Experience gained in vocational work in 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico. Has also had consid- 
erable trade experience. 


O. D. Apams, Salem, Oregon 


State Supervisor and Teacher-Trainer of Industrial Edu- 
cation. Formerly Supervisor of industrial program in the 
Seattle schools. Educated at Bellingham Normal, University 
of Washington, and American University, Beaune, France. 
Apprentice Plumber and sheet metal worker. Also had ex- 
perience in logging and lumbering. 
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W. D. Vincent, Commissioner Education, Boise, Idaho 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
OREGON 


By E. E. Extiort, State Director of Vocational Education 


Oregon holds herself within the restrictions imposed by a 
state with limited population, wide and scattered areas of 
settlement, and meager financial resources. It has made 
commendable advancement in promoting vocational agricul- 
ture, having, during 1926-1927, thirty full time high school 
departments, with a total of 1,136 students. The financial 














Farm Shop Class, Enterprise, Oregon 


returns from the projects carried on by these boys will reach 
over $80,000. “ 

The industrial center of the state is: Portland, with one- 
third of the total population of the state. Our vocational 
program with the trades and industries naurally centers in 
that city, where we are successfully carrying on apprentice 
training for the building trades and steam engineers, as well 
as a vocational trade school for adult women. A part-time 
continuation school in Salem is a new feature, and we have 
cight all-day schools in the high schools of several of our 
larger towns. 

Our home economics program is most conspicuous in the 
work done in evening and part-time classes for adult women 
in sewing and millinery. 





E. E. Ev.iott 


State Director since 1920; serves also as Supervisor of Ag- 
ricultural Education. Graduate Monmouth and Michigan 
Agricultural Colleges. Has held teaching and administrative 
positions in Washington State College, University of Idaho, 
and Oregon Agricultural College. 


Cuas. A. Howarp 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Executive Officer 
of the State Board for Vocational 
Education. Graduate of Baker 
University and University of Ore- 
gon. Twenty years’ teaching ex- 
perience. Elected present position 
in 1°26 





WASHINGTON 


J. W. Ketry, State Supervisor Industrial Education 


The state of Washington, located in the northwest corner 
of the United States, has within its borders hundreds of 
miles of inland water tributary to the ocean, innumerable 
fine harbors, millions of feet of untouched timber, mountain 
ranges which contain untold mineral wealth, rivers capable 
of developing almost unlimited electrical power, rich prairie 
farm lands and valleys whose climate and soil are particu- 
larly adapted to orchards. 
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High School Poultry Association Seattle, Washington 


Washington is ideally situated geographically and bids 
fair to become part of one of the greatest commercial, in- 
dustrial and shipping centers of the world. The potential 
wealth of this great state is a challenge to those who are 
directing the destinies of Vocational Education within its 
borders. 

Through our program in agricultural, industrial and 
homemaking education, we are reaching and cooperating 
with practically all of the agencies 
in the state. Inasmuch as our work 
is conducted through the public 
education system of the state, we 
are helping to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding and more co- 
operative relationship between the 
school people, the homemakers, 
and the business world. 





Among the accomplishments in 
Vocational Education which are 
worthy of special mention are: 
foremanship improvement confer- 
ences; apprenticeship education 
for the building trades; lumber 
grading; organization of a broad- 
er, more vital program in home- 
making in day, part-time, and 
evening schools based upon anal- 
ysis of homemaking responsibili- 
ties and individual problems pre- 
sented in every day living; the 
use of the principles of science 
and art and of the project and 
conference methods in homemak- 
ing instruction; and conference 
for adult farmers. 

It is doubtful whether any edu- 
cation expenditure gives more im- 
mediate returns in better living 
conditions and in better citizen- 
ship than that which is spent for 
adult education. 

The majority of people merely 
happen into an occupation and if 








they do not like it, they shift to something else. If they do 
like it they seek opportunities to take training to advance 
themselves in that vocation. 

We are, therefore, offering and promoting opportunities 
for the education of men and women in their respective 
fields of work in agriculture, industries, and home-making; 
finding and placing teachers with aptitude, information, 
skill in teaching and enthusiasm for this type of service. 








Plumbers Apprentices Seattle Evening School 
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Plasterers’ Apprentices, Joe Jeffers, Instructor, Seattle, Washington 























Sheet Metal Drafting Class, L. C. Hanquett, Instructor Seattle, Washington 
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Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, Superintendent of Public W. G. Hummel, State Director of Vocational Education, 
Instruction, Olympia, Washington Olympia, Wash. 




















William U. Neeley, Secretary State Board for Vocational J. A. Guitteau, State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa 
Education, Olympia, Wash. tion, Olympia, Wash. 
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J. W. Kelly, State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Olympia, Wash. 


Grace Patton Gillett, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, Olympia, Washington 





Mary DuBois Fowler, Accountant, State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Olympia, Wash. 


WYOMING 


By F. M. Treat, State Director of Vocational 
Education 

Vocational Education in Wyoming is making very good 
progress. The demand for service is beyond the means and 
time limit of the State Division of Vocational Education. 

The outstanding development for the year in the Trades 
and Industry field has been the establishment of the part- 
time trade preparatory work for the Union Pacific Appren- 
tices, and the School Car for Firemen and Engineers. All 
the apprentices, about 125, at the Cheyenne Shops are re- 
ceiving part-time instruction. Agreements have been en- 
tered into whereby the local School Board, the State De- 
partment and the Union Pacific cooperate in maintaining 
and operating an instruction car for the instruction of rail- 
way firemen and engineers. This car will travel across the 
State throughout the year. It will offer instruction to about 
750 employed men. 

The Vocational Home Economics program is strongest in 
its Day School work with 17 departments offering one or 
more years of vocational training in the high schools of 
the State. 

Evening classcs for adult women are being developed in 
the mining districts, the oil fields and one or two agricul- 
tural communities. Nutrition, Home Care of the Sick, Child 
Care and Home Decoration are interesting phases of the 
work which are being promoted in adult classes. 

There are 27 departments of Vocational Agriculture in 
the high schools of Wyoming with a total enrollment of ap- 
proximately 600 boys. Up to the present time, major devel- 
opment objectives have been directed toward the Day School 
program. Most of the departments are now well established, 
having fine working quarters and equipment with instruc- 
tors directing their efforts on a well mapped out program of 
work in the community. 


(Continued on page twenty-eight) 
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Meal Preparation with Direction—a 
Vocational Home Economics Project 
—Torrington, Wyo. 


Boys at the Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, 
High School, De- 
partment of Voca- 
tional Trade and 
Industry, winding 
motors 





























Department of Vocational Agriculture, 

Pine Bluffs, Wyoming, High School. 

This building contains two farm shops 

for metal and wood working, an ag 

class room and an agricultural labora- 

tory, as well as an office and store 
rooms 
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Interior View of Instruction Car for 

Union Pacific Railway Engineers and 

Firemen—Mr. Roy Conover, Instruc- 

tor. Evening type instruction is given 

to 750 employed engineers and firemen 
in Wyoming 





























Boys of Riverton, Wyoming, High 

School, Department of Vocational Ag- 

riculture getting some vocational ex- 
perience in butchering hogs 


“The Science of Food with Practice in 
Preparation.” A Vocational Home 
Economics Class at Gillette, Wyo. 
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An Evening Class in Millinery, 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

















Farm Mechanics Instruction. 
1. Students Tanning Hides. 2. The 
Leather is Used in Repairing Harness. 
3. The Completed Job for the Farmer. 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


W. W. Patzy, Chairman, Publications Committee, 
American Vocational Association 


Several months ago attention was called in this depart- 
ment of the American Vocational Association News Bulletin 
to the desirability of placing special emphasis during the 
next few years upon careful investigations of the many un- 
solved problems in the Vocational Education and Vocational 
Guidance fields. It is evident that, in order to be of great- 
est value in the development of the Vocational Education 
program, these researches should be conducted by individ- 
uals who have had practical experience in the respective 
fields of Vocational work investigated. Such studies require 
that these persons have scientific preparation for research 
work also in order that the results of such investigations 
and experiments shall be dependable. 

We are presenting herewith a brief summary of a study 
of state organizations for Vocational Education made re- 
cently by Mr. Wm. C. Ash, Director of Vocational Teacher 
Training, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ash divided his study into the following nine parts: 


A STUDY OF STATE ORGANIZATION FOR 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Outline of Organization in Ten States, a Chart. 
Analysis of the Plans in Ten States. 

Organization in Osceola. 

Opinions of David Snedden and Arthur F. Payne. 


WN 











wm 


Complete Plan for Pennsylvania for the Period 1922- 
1927. 

6. Proposal for Kingsonia. 

7. A List of Problems. 

8. An Approach to the Solution of One Problem. 

9. Bibliography. 

Mr. Ash used a chart effectively in showing prevalent 
practice in organization of the ten states studied. He sum- 
marized present practices, quoted from the plan presented 
in the State Organization in “Osceola,” gave some examples 
of current opinion and practice, and finally proposed a 
“model” organization for a hypothetical state of “King- 
sonia.” One of the interesting contributions of Mr. Ash’s 
study is a list of problems suggested as needing intensive 
study. 


Problems for Intensive Study 


1. Analyze the functions of a state department of voca- 

tional education. 

What is the most efficient organization for vocational 

education in a state department of education? 

3. In city departments? 

4. Analyze the functions of the staff members in the state 
department of vocational education. 

5. Minimum qualifications for supervisors of vocational 
education. 

6. For State directors. 

7. How are Federal and state subsidies for vocational edu- 
cation distributed in the several states ? 


tN 


A young man 19 years of age had been 
handicapped by infantile paralysis when a 
child. He is unfit for any work that re- 











quires the use of his lower limbs. He is 
being trained as a draftsman. He expects 














to continue his education by working at 
the draftsman’s profession. Wyoming re- 
habilitation. 
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8. What has been the effect of subsidies for vocational ed- g. Industrial arts classes. 

ucation upon the development of industrial arts educa- 16. Develop achievement tests. 

tion? 17. Develop content for courses. 
9. To what extent and on what basis should special state 18. Are certain levels of general intelligence required of 

aid be granted to counties and local districts for voca- workers in different groups of vocations ? 

tional education ? 19. To what extent do personal characteristics such as phys- 
10. Develop a method of rating teachers in this field. ical, mental, emotional, and social, limit the vocational 
11. By what means can teachers in vocational schools be competency of an individual? 

most effectively, professionally, improved ? 20. To what extent do shop courses in junior high schools 
12. Analyze the work in vocational home economics and in function as “finding courses” ? 

general home economics in one or more states. 21. To what extent do high school graduates enter into the 
13. Minimum qualifications for teachers of shop and related common wage earning trades ? 

subjects. 22. At what age should vocational education commence for 
14. Curriculums for training teachers in each of the fields. different groups ef vocations? 
15. Studies of pupils in: 23. To what extent should the individual’s general education 

a. Continuation classes. be completed before he begins direct vocational educa- 

b. Evening industrial classes. tion? 

c. Cooperative classes. 24. To what extent is vocational advancement limited by 


d. Home economics classes. the amount of general education ? 
e. Commercial classes. 25. Develop tests for the discovery of aptitudes for vari- 
f. Vocational industrial classes. ous vocations. 


AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF THE PROBLEM OF THE QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR STATE DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


This is presented as an example of the method of deter- 
mining the details of state plans. 

The school codes, plans for vocational education, bulletins 
for certification, and all other available bulletins from every 
state in the Union were reviewed; Federal, state and local 


vocational education officers were interviewed. The essen- 
tial data were charted as follows: 

A consideration of these data, together with a study of 
the development of vocational education in the states con- 
cerned and conditions in our own state, should provide a 
basis for recommended changes in our state plan. 
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Part Time Education in Agriculture for 
Pennsylvania 


Part-time education in agriculture is an important prob- 
lem in rural education for Pennsylvania according to a study 
recently conducted by Thomas P. North, a graduate student 
of the Department of Rural Education, the Pennsylvania 
State College. According to the study made through the 
schools of vocational agriculture in the state, more than 62 
per cent of the farm boys between the ages of 14 and 20 
years are out of school. More than 70 per cent of these boys 
dropped out of school before 17 years of age or just as soon 
as the compulsory school attendance laws of the state per- 
mitted. The chief reason for the boys’ dropping out of 
school so early was not an economic one but because of 
the inadequacy and inefficiency of the rural schools them- 
selves. The study emphasizes the need for more rural com- 
munity vocational schools for Pennsylvania; also the need of 
new standards for judging the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. Other important features of the study include: 
characteristics of the rural part-time boy; pertinent instruc- 
tions for organizing and administering part-time classes in 
agriculture; suggestions for a curriculum, courses of study, 
and supervision of farm practice. The study is concluded 
with a tentative plan for part-time education for all rural 
children unable for economic, physical or mental reasons to 
complete a high school course. 


HORRIDGE, FREDERICK. The Problem of Apprentice- 
ship in the Six Basic Building Trades. Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, University of California, 1926. 142 pp. (Trade and 
Industrial Series, No. 5, Bulletin No. 19.) 

This book contains a lot of common sense. It also con- 
tains some statistical technique such as the use of a regres- 
sion equation to predict the number of journeymen workers 
required in a community of a given population. The edu- 
cational implications are of two kinds. On the one.hand the 
bearing of training for service in the building trades upon 
formal schooling is made evident. On the other hand the ed- 
ucational possibilities of the apprenticeship period are passed 
in review. The six building trades are those of (1) brick and 
stone masons, (2) carpenters, (3) electricians, (4) painters 
and glaziers, (5) plasterers, and (6) plumbers. 

According to Dr. Horridge our most competent workers 
in these trades are immigrants from continental Europe. 
Our apprenticeship system is grossly inadequate both as to 
the excellence of the training acquired by the apprentices 
and as to the number of journeymen turned out. Dr. Hor- 
ridge recommends that the period of apprenticeship be 
either three or four years. This is considerably less than the 
traditional seven years and less than the European system 
requires. 

It is maintained, no doubt justly, that the schools cannot 
adequately prepare individuals for these crafts. It is sug- 
gested that instead of attempting to do so at a very high 
cost per pupil, the teachers now employed in the vain hope 
of training carpenters or bricklayers should be transferred 
into the trades for the purpose of instructing apprentices 
even though the school must pay their salaries. Why not? 
There is plenty of evidence in the industries that this sort of 
training is ineffective. Even the theory work related to the 
trade apparently goes wide of the mark. One contractor 
says, “We send the boys to school to learn the theory work, 
but the school turns out ‘bum architects’.” The algebra need 
for a machine shop foreman can be taught in four lessons, 
yet the actual or prospective foreman must take eight or 
ten times as many lessons. 

One of the significant relationships discussed in this mono- 
sraph is that of the number of apprentices in relation to 
mmigration. It is found that a strong inverse relationship 

xists between the number who become apprentices and the 
tumber of skilled workers who come from abroad. The 
oint is made that since the present immigration law went 
nto effect the recruiting of the building trades has become 
vell-nigh impossible. A plea is entered for a selective immi- 


gration law the purpose of which will be to admit larger 
numbers of skilled workers. 
B. R. BUCKINGHAM. 
Ohio State University. 


HORST, SAMUEL LONG—“Extra-Curricular Activities in 
Pennsylvania Agricultural High Schools,” State College; 
Department of Rural Education, the Pennsylvania State 
College, 1927. (A Master’s Thesis), 167 pp. 

There are sixty-seven high schools in the State of Penn- 
sylvania providing instruction in vocational agriculture. 
Questionnaires were sent to all these in reference to the 
extra-curricular activities of the schools. Eighty-six and 
five-tenths per cent of the schools returned the question- 
naires properly filled out. Sixty-one distinctly different ac- 
tivities were reported, which in the study are distributed as 
follows: Fostered by the school as a unit, 17; academic de- 
partment, 16; agricultural department, 14; home-making de- 
partment, 7, and miscellaneous clubs, 7. An estimated value 
was established, judged by the attendance and interest re- 
ported. A uniform working plan was constructed for each 
activity with as much detail as was permitted in a thesis. 
Special emphasis was placed on the activities of the agricul- 
tural department, which are presented in great detail. A 
complete list of source material was given for all activities, 
where such material was available. 

The outstanding conclusions arrived at are: There is a 
need for a course in extra-curricular activities in our teacher- 
training course; there should be a specialist in this line of 
work to assist all schools in the formulation of such an or- 
ganization, for by them, especially as concerns the commun- 
ity, greater community cooperation is effected; faculty co- 
operation in the activities is necessary; a limit should be set 
to the number of activities a pupil may be engaged in and 
in which he may hold office, but each pupil should partici- 
pate in at least one activity; an “activities period” should be 
provided for; the activities should be primarily student or- 
ganizations effected and carried on by them under faculty 
supervision; if there is a demand for an organization or a 
change in objective by the students participating, the de- 
mand should be met; and finally, there should be more unity 
of purpose and form of organization in different activities, 
as in some cases three different organizations were reported 
with practically the same objective but different names. 


Development of Lesson Sheets for Carpenter 
Apprentice Classes in New Jersey 


During the last few years a considerable amount of atten- 
tion has been given to the making of analyses of the several 
trades. Comparatively little work has been done in follow- 
ing this up with the preparation of definite teaching ma- 
terial in the form of lesson sheets. In many types of in- 
struction, particularly in evening classes, there has been felt a 
need for such material. In the state of New Jersey, with its 
expanding program for the training of apprentices, this 
need has been felt keenly. 

In an effort to relieve the situation a piece of practical re- 
search is being carried on by the joint efforts of the staff of 
the Vocational Division of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, local directors and principals, carpentry instruc- 
tors and representatives of one of the large publishing com- 
panies. This group is studying the needs for lesson sheet ma- 
terial for apprentice evening classes and is developing, try- 
ing out and revising such material. 

The Vocational Division of the New Jersey Department 
of Public Instruction concentrated on this problem in 1925 
and laid plans for the development of such instructional ma- 
terial. The Department recognized the difficulties in prepar- 
ing suitable text material, in editing manuscripts, in making 
satisfactory sketches or illustrations and in printing the com- 
pleted results. With these things in mind it was decided that 
the responsibility for this development should not be placed 
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entirely upon the teaching staff but that help from outside 
publishers be obtained if possible. The problem was pre- 
sented to the International Textbook Company, an organiza- 
tion which has a technical staff familiar with the prepara- 
tion of instructional material and a printing plant adequate 
to handle the production problem. A conference was called 
of principals and instructors of the vocational schools in 
New Jersey and the executives of the International Text- 
book Company. The outcome of this conference was a plan 
to develop a series of sheets in tentative form for trial in 
the schools. 

A sample sheet was developed first and copies of this were 
submitted to all persons interested in the matter with a re- 
quest for suggestions as to changes in content, plan of organ- 
ization, size of sheet, and the like. The suggestions received 
were embodied in the preliminary set of sheets which were 
tried out in apprentice classes. 

A series of twenty-three sheets on the Carpentry Trade 
were made available for the opening of the evening school 
season of 1926 and teachers of Carpenter Apprentice classes 
were brought together to discuss plans for the distribution 
and use of this new instructional material. It was requested 
that each instructor make careful observations during the 
year concerning the success of these sheets and note revisions 
that they might need to make them more effective. After 
the close of the evening school year the teachers and princi- 
pals of vocational schools were called together with the offi- 
cials of the International Textbook Company for the pur- 


pose of discussing the use of these sheets during the previous 
year. Many suggestions were made for changes to meet con- 
ditions as found in several classes. The initial experiment, 
however, proved so successful that there was a unanimous 
request for additional material covering cther phases of the 
carpenter trade. 

One significant thing in the development of this instruc- 
tional material was that of cooperative effort on the part of 
instructors, principals, directors, state supervisors and pub- 
lishers. Through such an effort it should be possible to ar- 
rive at material which will be workable from all viewpoints. 

June, 1°27 


NEW MEXICO 

(Continued from page eleven) 
ans. On page 12 is illustration of Indian women plastering 
their adobe dwellings may be considered as a forerunner of 
present-day trade class work in plastering. 

Los Angeles is within easy reach of New Mexicans and we 
plan to be well represented at the A. V. A. We are agreed 
that Los Angeles is an excellent place to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays, and are urging that those interested in voca- 
tional education should make their plans to include the big 
meeting in December. 

















Trade Carpentry students at work. San Diego, California. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of American Vocational Association “News Bulletin” pub- 
lished quarterly at Indianapolis, Indiana, for April 1, 1927. 
State of Indiana, County of Marion, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Z. M. Smith, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor and business manager of the American 
Vocational Association News Bulletin and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher—American Vocational Association, Room 227, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Editor-—Z. M. Smith, Room 227, State House, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Managing Editor- 

Business Managers—Z. M. Smith, Room 227, State House, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 





Upholstering Class Lincoln High School. 


W. W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Lewis Gustafson, The David Ranken School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

E. E. Sheldon, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., Chicago, Il. 

Edwin A. Lee, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Z. M. Smith, Room 227, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (lf 
there are none, so state.) 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees or other security 
holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security hold- 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 


Z. M. Smiru, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of 
March, 1927. 
Mary W. Merritt, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires December 15, 1930.) 












Upholstering of the highest type done by these boys. Work in its 4th year. 
2 year course. Lincoln High School now has 22 Smith-Hughes classes covering as many activities 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT OF CARPENTRY LESSON SHEETS 


Front Row, Left to Right—T. S. Marshall, Instructor of Carpentry, Essex County Vocational Schools; J. A. 
McCarthy, Chairman of Committee, New Jersey State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education; J. G. Spof- 
fard, New Jersey State Supervisor of Industrial Teacher Training; John Wuerker, Head of Carpentry Depart- 
ment, Paterson Vocational School. 


Back Row, Left to Right—R. L. Newing, Special Representative, Educational Department, International T ext- 
book Co.; Mr. Miller, Vice-Principal, School of Architecture, 1. C. S.; G. G. Adlon, Principal Essex County Con- 
tinuation School for Boys, and Chairman of Educational Committee, New Jersey State Federation of Labor; D. 
C. Carpenter, Dean of Faculty, I. C. S.; E. P. Goger, Director Educational Service Division, I. C. S.; S. W. Shoe- 


maker, Vice-President, International Textbook Co. 





ap Le 
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ABOUT WOODWORKING SHOPS IN 
SMALL SCHOOLS 


The Combination Woodworking Machine Co., 150 North 
Desplaines Street, Chicago, builds a woodworking machine 
especially designed for shops having limited floor space and 
funds. 

The great awakening of public interest in vocational edu- 
cation during the last few years has caused the starting of 
woodworking shops in thousands of new schools all over 
the country. Working in wood is a fundamental vocation. 
A boy’s knowledge of it fits him for more useful occupa- 
tions than any other kind of manual training. 

Every school man, from the Woodworking Instructor up 
to the President of the Board, wants to give the boys the 
greatest possible amount of help in the time they have to 
spend. It is agreed that the boy must first learn to use such 
tools as the hand saw, the plane, the chisel and the boring 
bit. Then he must learn to apply his knowledge of these 
tools by making articles of wood. 

But after the boy has mastered the use of the hand tools 
mentioned, then is it not a waste of his school time to con- 
tinue, through his entire course, to use only hand tools on 
all the articles he makes? If he could have the slow, tedious 
work of sawing, planing, chiseling, boring, etc., done for him 
on a machine, would he not progress faster into making 
more advanced and difficult articles? And would not his 
interest be more easily kept up? 

Even to see the machine operated by the teacher or by an 
advanced pupil will arouse his interest and go far toward 
preparing him for employment where woodworking ma- 
chines are used. Learning to use hand tools is like learning 
to walk. We must all know how to walk, but if we always 
had to depend on our legs to travel, we wouldn’t get very 
far, would we? 

There is a better way to help the boys and to help the 
teacher in making a success. This is a “combination” ma- 
chine, doing an almost unbelievable number of different and 
practical woodworking operations, taking a very small floor 
space and costing very much less than separate machines to 
do the same work. Schools in every part of the country 
are adopting it. It is worth investigating. Any school that 
can afford a woodworking department can afford to do it 
right. 





Mr. Glenn O. Steen of The Foley Saw Tool Company of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, spent two days at the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Pittsburg, Kansas, where he demonstrat- 
ed the New Foley Automatic Saw Filer to all those in at- 
tendance. 

The Foley Saw Tool Company are planning now for a 
display at the annual meeting in Los Angeles in December. 
Mr. Walter M. Ringer, president of the company, and Mr. 
B. M. Engle, Californian representative of The Foley Saw 
Tool Company will both be on hand with a very interesting 
exhibit which promises to have some surprises for all those 
interested in Woodwork Machinery. 

The Foley Saw Tool Company expect to announce about 
that time a new machine, which everyone who is interested 
in Woodworking Departments will want to know about. 

Mr. Leon P. Arduser, the genial representative of John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., in the vocational field, was married on 
August 2nd to Miss Ruth Hawes at the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Dubuque, Iowa. Mr. and Mrs. Arduser 
are now on their wedding trip, touring Eastern Canada. 
They will have their home in New York City. 


TYING UP BUSINESS AND ART 


“Business needs the help that art can give, and art needs 
the help of business. When this fact is fully recognized, art 
will take its rightful place as a leader in community and 
society development.” 

This theory is finding a practical application in the work 
of R. J. Fullam, Director of the Art Department of the St. 
Cloud, Minn., schools. His first step was the correlation of 
the work of his art and manual arts departments, to the end 
that students were given the opportunity to work out prob 
lems in window display or decoration. He then enlisted the 
co-operation of the merchants of St. Cloud in allowing the 
students to display their work in the down town stores. The 
interesting display above resulted and was generally con- 
ceded to be the best window display St. Cloud has ever had. 
It is made up of many kinds of art craft work. A series of 
unusually brilliant posters proved an effective background. 
These were made with the American Crayon Company’s 
Prang Tempera paints. 

More extensive plans are now being developed by Mr. 
Fullam. He has obtained the consent of the Frandel De- 
partment Store of St. Cloud, which is celebrating the forty- 
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fifth anniversary of its establishment this year, to allow his 
students to work up a window display featuring the styles 
from 1882 to 1927. They will also make up all the adver- 
tisements for the local newspapers for this celebration. The 
work in every detail for both window display and ads will 
be done in the Art Department of this school—the expense 
to be borne by the Frandel Department Store. 

This work has stimulated the interest of both school and 
community and brought them into closer touch with each 
other. It is a splendid test of the extent to which business 
and school art can join hands. 


HOW TO PROVIDE TRAINING 
(Continued from page seven) 

“The reports from our different foremen indicate that in 
most instances the pupils are apparently interested and are 
getting much in the way of real practical value from the op- 
portunity that is being offered. in the main, therefore, I 
would say without question that the plan is progressing fa- 
vorably and I think beneficially from the standpoint of the 
student. In the long run, industry should steadily benefit by 
the carrying out of a plan such as this.” 


The fact that cooperative vocational education is a com- 
munity enterprise? cannot be over-emphasized. As has been 
pointed out, industry or labor alone cannot train efficient 
workers. The school alone cannot do it. But industry, labor 
and the school, by joining hands, can train efficient workers. 
Joining hands to produce efficient workers requires a flex- 
ible training program such as is set forth in the following 
chart: 

This chart sets forth the scope and the flexibility of a 
sound program of vocational education as a community en- 
terprise in terms of three fundamental units: 


FUNDAMENTAL UNITS IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 





RELATED TECH- 
PRACTICAL WORK NICAI 
INSTRUCTION 


INSTRUCTION IN 
Sociat STUDIES 





The HOW of the |The WHY of the} The WHAT of 
Job Job the Job 





Courses in Eng- 
lish, history, and 
other social stud- 
E : ies, designed to 
Courses in math-]|make the indi- 


Job-training de- 
signed to give 
the individual 


the craft knowl- ematics, science, | yjdual an intelli- 


edge and skill re- 
quired to make 
him employable, 
usually as a rou- 
tine worker. 


and drawing de- 
signed to make 
the individual 
more than a rou- 
tine worker. 


gent citizen and 
socially efficient. 

These courses 
give the individ- 
ual “the culture” 


every socially ef- 
ficient citizen 
should have. 

















WYOMING 


(Continued from page seventeen) 


In the future, one of the main objectives will be to de- 
velop further the Evening School work for adult farmers 
and the Part Time work for the out-of-school farm boy. 
This will give a well-rounded program of activities in each 
district served by a vocational agriculture school. 





Type Warmers 





Are the Jazz Notes of Printed 
Matter 


Attracting the eve just the same as the jazz notes of 
music attracts the ear. There are over two hundred 
of these Type Warmers offered in high-grade electro- 
types, that are just the Berries to stick in a column 
of type to take away that cold, bleak look that you 
have in type alone. 


Rite Now for Proofs 


Also I will send you my catalogue Decorations De 
Luxe for all seasons of the year. 


COBB SHINN 
207-J Fair Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 














READ what Paul H. Hanus has to say 


about Prosser and Allen’s 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INA 
DEMOCRACY 


“The simple directness of your discussion of the 
whole subject, the permeating social point of view, 
the comprehensive scope, the critical but tolerant 
attitude towards projects and theories of doubtful 
tendencies or values, your uncompromising but dis- 
passionate condemnation of false theories and futile 
practices, your abundant constructive and practical- 
ly helpful suggestions for future promising efforts. 
and the interesting style in which the whole book is 
written make this the best book on vocational edu- 
cation yet produced in this country.” 


You are invited to write for 
further information regarding 
this important publication. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Auto Shop, Junior High School, Los Angeles. An effective program for auto mechanics in the junior high school re- 
quires organization. The picture shows how the trade has been divided into units and assures the boy coming in contact 
with all units of the trade 

















Ychool of Power Sewing at the Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, California. This is the first trade class or- 

anized in the city of Los Angeles. Now on its tenth year. This class probably more than any other, sold trade train- 

ng to the public and resulted in the erection of the Million Dollar Trade School. Industry cooperates very closely 
with the Power School and students receive ready and remunerative employment. 120 students daily. 
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Tile Setting, Frank Wiggins Trade School. One of our numerous building trades courses. Work in its 6th year. One 
and two-year courses. Students of High School age only accepted in class 





PLEASE NOTICE 


‘The success of the NEws BULLETIN is reliant to a great extent on the 
cooperation of the firms from which our members purchase their mate- 
rials and equipment. You have probably noticed that only a few firms 
have been represented in the NEWs BULLETIN’S advertising sections. 
Our rates for advertising are exceptionally reasonable and since our 
membership has reached the four thousand mark there isn’t any plaus- 
ible reason why all of the supply firms should not subscribe for adver- 
tising in the NEwWs BULLETIN. Ask the men who call on you from 
these numerous firms to cooperate with us. Help us make our publica- 
tion larger and better through getting these firms to advertise. We 
need their cooperation and we expect it. Help us get it. 

















